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PROPERTIES. 

Scene.  Rustic  Table,  l.  ;  Garden  Seats,  l. j  Bank,  R.n., 
Fishing  Tackle  and  Basket,  Rod,  Ac.,  for  Vane.  A  very 
handsome  Volume,  withered  Violets  in  it ;  Violets  on 
Stage,  to  bo  plucked  ;  silver  Match  Box  and  Satchel  for 
Lady  Conyers  ;  Tobacco  and  Tobacco  Pouch  for  Arthur  ; 
handsome  1  ipe  tor  Tom  ;  packet  of  Letters  and  Locket 
Cor  Arthur  ;  Light  walking  cane  fox  Van*. 
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Scene.  —  A  pretty  glen.  At  the  back  runs  a  stream  crossed  by 
a  rustic  bridge,  on  which  Vane  stands  fishing  ;  on  the  left  at  a 
rude  antique  out- door  table  M  ay  sits  reading  ;  on  the  rigid  is  a 
pretty  grass  slope,  overhung  by  the  foliage  of  a  large  tree.  In 
a  moment,  after  the  curtain  has  risen,  to  the  refrain  of  “  A 
Little  Faded  Flower ,”  Vane  puts  up  his  angling  tackle  and 
comes  forward  to  May. 

Vane.  What  infernally  bad  sport  I’ve  had.  (to  May)  I 
shall  stop  fishing  for  this  morning.  May. 

May.  Are  you  tired  of  it,  Cecil  1 
Vane.  Not  at  all. 

May.  Then  why  do  you  stop  ? 

Vane.  Because  the  fish  are  tired  of  it — they  object  to  be 
caught  any  more  ;  the  water  is  too  clear  and  their  eyes  are 
too  sharp. 

May.  And  they  see  you,  and  you  frighten  them  away  ? 
Vane.  Yes,  1  suppose  that’s  because  I’m  so  ugly. 

May.  Ah,  you’re  fishing  on  dry  land  now  ;  but  you’ll  find 
me  as  clear  as  the  water,  and  compliments  as  scarce  as  t lie 

trout. 

Vane.  You’re  funny  this  morning. 

May.  Well,  why  shouldn’t  I  be,  the  day  is  fine,  and 
I  don’t  owe  anybody  anything  ? 

Vane.  But  you’re  reading  poetry,  and  it’s  the  proper  th’ng 
you  know,  to  be  stern,  sentimental,  and  sublime,  (looking  over 
her  shoulder  at  book )  What  is  it  ? 

M  ay.  Tennyson’s  “  Princess.”  Have  you  read  it  ? 

Vane.  No,  I  hate  poetry,  I  can  stand  a  decent  novel,  and 
don’t  object  to  a  good  play,  but  in  poetry  I’m  like — well  like 
( pointing  to  his  fishing  basket )  fish  out  of  water.  I  don’t 
understand  it. 

May.  That’s  a  poor  reason  ;  lots  of  people  I  know  don't 
understand  the  poetry  which  they  profess  most  to  love. 

Vane.  As  the  precocious  schoolboy  loves  the  pipe  that 
makes  him  sick,  it’s  the  thing  to  smoke.  As  the  girl  loves  the 
excruciatingly  tight  boots  that  give  her  agony  and  bunions  ; 
it’s  the  thing  to  have  small  feet.  As  the  brainless 
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Scene.  —  A  pretty  glen.  At  the  back  runs  a  stream  crossed  by 
a  rustic  bridge,  on  which.  Vane  stands  fishing  ;  on  the  left  at  a 
rude  antique  out- door  table  May  sits  reading  ;  on  the rixfid  is  a 
pretty  grass  slope,  overhung  by  the  foliage  of  a  large  tree.  In 
a  moment,  after  the  curtain  has  risen,  to  the  refrain  of  “  A 
Little  Faded  Flower ,”  Vane  puts  up  his  angling  tackle  and 
comes  forward  to  May. 

Vane.  What  infernally  bad  sport  I’ve  had.  (to  May)  I 
shall  stop  fishing  for  this  morning.  May. 

May.  Are  you  tired  of  it,  Cecil  ?. 

Vane.  Not  at  all. 

May.  Then  why  do  you  stop  ? 

Vane.  Because  the  fish  are  tired  of  it — they  object  to  be 
caught  any  more  ;  the  water  is  too  clear  and  their  eyes  are 
too  sharp. 

May.  And  they  see  you,  and  you  frighten  them  away  ? 
Vane.  Yes,  1  suppose  that’s  because  Bin  so  ugly. 

May.  Ah,  you’re  fishing  on  dry  land  now  ;  but  you’ll  find 
me  as  clear  as  the  water,  and  compliments  as  scarce  as  the 

trout. 

Vane.  You’re  funny  this  morning. 

May.  Well,  why  shouldn’t  I  be,  tho  day  is  fine,  and 
I  don’t  owe  anybody  anything  ? 

Vane.  But  you’re  reading  poetry,  and  it’s  tho  proper  tlrng 
you  know,  to  be  stern,  sentimental,  and  sublime,  (looking  over 
her  shoulder  at  book )  What  is  it  ? 

May.  Tennyson’s  “  Princess.”  Have  you  read  it ? 

Vane.  No,  I  hate  poetry,  I  can  stand  a  docent  novel,  and 
don’t  object  to  a  good  play,  but  in  poetry  I’m  like — well  like 
( pointing  to  his  fishing  basket)  fish  out  of  water.  I  don’t 
understand  it. 

May.  That’s  a  poor  reason  ;  lots  of  people  I  know  don't 
understand  the  poetry  which  they  profess  most  to  love. 

Vane.  As  the  precocious  schoolboy  loves  the  pipe  that 
makes  him  sick,  it’s  the  thing  to  smoke.  As  the  girl  loves  the 
excruciatingly  tight  boots  that  give  her  agony  and  bunions  ; 
it’s  tho  tiling  to  have  small  feet.  As  the  brainless 
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swell  attends  with  faultiest  regularity  classical  concerts  to 
hear  music  incomprehensible  to  him  ;  it’s  the  thing  to  adoid 
music. 

May.  You’re  cynical,  Cecil. 

Vane.  No,  bad  tempered,  May,  but  it’s  much  the  same 
thing. 

May.  Why  bad  tempered  ? 

Vane.  Oh  !  I  don’t  know — because  I’ve  caught  so  few 
fish — because  I  don’t  understand  poetry,  and  can’t  talk  with 
you  about  Tennyson’s  “  Princess  ” — because  you’re  so  clever, 
and  all  that  !  and  I’m  such  a  dunce,  and  all  that. 

May.  You’ll  make  me  angry  if  you  speak  like  that. 

Vane.  Then  I  won’t  speak  like  that  ;  but  descend  from 
your  exalted  regions;  cut  the  “  Princess,”  shut  her  Royal 
Highness  up,  and  have  mercy  on  a  disloyal  subject,  (takes 
fAe  book  from  May  and  throws  it  rather  heavily  upon  the  table) 

May.  (anxiously  taking  the  book  up)  Gently,  Cecil,  gently  l 

Vane.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  didn’t  notice  the  elegant 
delicacy  of  the  binding. 

May.  I  don’t  mind  the  binding,  I  was  afraid  you  might 
have  lost  or  spoilt  these — (she  opens  the  book  and  shew $ 
Cecil  some  withered  flowers) 

Vane.  What  is  it  l  Some  rare  treasure  of  botanical  dis¬ 
covery  ? 

May.  No,  only  pressed  violets. 

Vane.  Very  pressed  violets,  (he  takes  the  book)  See  how 
you’ve  stained  the  page  ;  you  should  have  preserved  them  in 
an  “Enquire  Within,”  ora  cookery  book,  not  in  an  elaborate 
two  guinea  drawing-room  edition  of  poetry. 

May.  But  is  there  no  poetry  in  the  violets  ? 

Vane.  No,  it’s  all  squeezed  out  into  the  “  Princess;”  and  I 
confess  it  doesn’t  improve  the  colour  of  her  royal  nose,  (shew¬ 
ing  plate)  She's  not  unlike  a  tattooed  squaw,  who  likes  her 
liquor. 

IV^ay.  I’m  getting  cross  ;  don’t  make  fun  of  my  poor 
“  Princess,”  and  don’t  make  fun  of  my  poor  flowers. 

Vane.  They  are  not  flowers,  they  are  withered  leaves.  I’il 
throw  them  away,  (he  is  about  to  shake  them  out  of  the  book, 
but  May  prevents  him,  snatching  the  book  out  of  Ids  Itand) 

May.  N  o;  I  shall  keep  them,  withered  leaves  though  they  bo 
They  remind,  me  of  him  who  gave  them  to  me  a  year  ago.  They 
help  me  to  think  of  him,  and  I  like  to  think  of  him. 

Vane,  (curiously)  Him!  Who?  Your  brother  ? 

Nay.  I  never  had  a  brother.  I  wish  I  had. 

Vane,  (aside)  I  don’t !  (to  May)  Your  cousin  Joe  ? 

May.  No  indeed,  Joe  always  smells  of  beer,  and  catehe* 
rats  on  a  Sunday. 
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Vane. — Then  who  ? 

May.  ( abstractedly )  He  was  a  good  man  ;  so  quiet,  so 
grave,  so  sensible.  I  wonder  if  ever  I  shall  see  him  again. 
I  do  hope  I  shall. 

Vane.  ( uneasily )  May,  I  don’t  like  this. 

May.  Don’t  you  ?  You’re  jealous  ;  I’m  glad  of  that. 

Vane.  Glad? 

May.  Yes  ;  for  the  extent  of  your  jealousy  shews  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  your  love.  Jealousy  is  like  the  quicksilver  in  a 
thermometer,  and  indicates  the  state  of  the  temperature  of 
the  heart ;  I'll  make  you  more  jealous  still  ;  I’ll  have  the 
quicksilver  higher  yet.  If  he,  of  whom  I  speak,  had  asked 
me  a  year  ago  to  be  his  wife — and  I  thought  then  that  he 
meant  to  ask  me — I  should  gladly  have  assented.  How’s  the 
thermometer  now,  Cecil  1  at  boiling  point  ? 

Vane.  No,  for  you  put  me  too  much  in  the  shade,  (aside) 
Jove  !  is  she  going  to  slip  through  my  fingers  after  all  !  (to 
May)  Seriously  it’s  most  inconsiderate  to  tell  me  this.  It’s 
scarcely  encouraging  for  a  fellow  t<>  be  informed  by  the  very 
girl  who  has  promised  to  marry  him  that  she  was  in  love 
with  some  other  fellow  a  year  ago. 

May.  I  never  said  I  was  in  love  with  him. 

Vane.  You  said  you  would  have  married  him. 

May.  Marriage  is  not  necessarily  the  consequence  of  love. 

Vane,  (drily)  i.ofc  uecessarily. 

May.  If  it  were  we  should  have  fewer  poets. 

Vane,  (aside)  And  the  Divorce  Court  fewer  suitors,  (to 
May)  Had  he  any  money  ? 

May.  Why  do  you  ask  ?  Do  you  believe  that  if  a  man  or  a 
woman  doesn’t  marry  for  love - 

Vane.  Then  a  man  or  a  woman  marries  for  money. 

May.  You  think  money  the  unavoidable  alternative  ? 

Vane.  Generally  speaking,  the  world  thinks  so. 

May.  You  have  not  much  money,  have  you? 

Vane.  Not  much,  (aside)  Devilish  little,  or  I  shouldn’t  be 
here. 

May.  I  am  going  to  marry  you. 

Vane.  Ah,  but  you  love  me. 

May.  (joldnyly)  Do  I? 

Vane,  (seriously)  Don’t  you  ? 

May.  If  I  admit  my  love,  I  ruin  mv  argument. 

Vane.  1  prefer  the  love,  (pressing  the  question)  Don’t  you  ! 
Come. 

May.  I  think  I  do.  I  hope  I  do.  (rises  and  crosses,  r.h.) 

Vane.  (l.  ,  reproachfully)  May  !  (•aside)  Curse  it,  I’m  not 
*afe  here. 

May.  (r.)  Do  you  doubt  me  ? 
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Vane.  You  seem  to  doubt  yourself.  Besides,  you  can  t 
wonder  if  I  do  acknowledge  some  uneasiness  about  the  tone  of 
your  sentiment  concerning  my  rival  of  a  year  ago. 

May.  You  have  no  rival,  Cecil.  You  must  trust  me  as  truly 
and  implicitly  as  1  do  you,  and  nothing  shall  destroy  this  trust 
but  the  unworthiness  of  either  of  us.  1  have  tried  to  give  you 
my  whole  heart,  and  my  whole  heart’s  love  to  your  guardian¬ 
ship.  I  have  pledged  my  word  togi;Te  myself — my  life. 

Vane,  (aside)  And  your  money.  Thank  heaven  I  am  safe. 

May.  ( rising )  Nearly  all  my  life  I  have  been  a  spoiled,  weak 
and  wayward  girl,  accustomed  to  the  indulgence  of  my  own 
whims,  foibles,  and  caprices,  unaccustomed  to  know,  or  to 
try  to  know  my  own  mind,  my  own  nature.  I  am  now  your 
promised  wife;  you  are  to  be  my  husband,  (placing  her  arm  in 
his)  And  I  shall  look  to  you  for  help  and  counsel.  You  will 
help  and  advise  me,  seriously,  kindly,  and  wisely,  won’t  you  ? 

Vane.  I’ll  try  to,  May  ;  darling  May.  (aside,  swinging  his 
fish  basket  over  his  shoulder  impatiently)  What  a  scamp  1  am! 
Poverty  i3  a  sin  after  all;  or  if  not  it’s  very  near  akin,  (they  go 
off,  l.  1  E.) 

Enter  Arthur  Middleton  and  Tom  Conyers,  r.w.e- 
over  bridge.  Tom  throws  himself  lazily  upon  the  grass 
bank,  whilst  Arthur  stands  near  him. 

Ar.  You’re  a  lazy  beggar,  Tom.  We’ve  scarcely  walked  five 
miles  yet. 

Tom.  Miles  are  so  ridiculously  long  in  the  country.  I’ll 
take  my  oath  they’re  not  properly  measured.  Some  bumpkin 
with  the  legs  of  a  giraffe  and  the  constitution  of  an  elephant 
guessed  at  them.  I’m  hungry,  tired,  knocked-up.  My 
stomach  says  it’s  lunch  time,  and  my  limbs  that  it’s  bed  time. 
I  want  to  eat  and  I  want  to  sleep.  If  I  eat  first  I  shall  have 
the  night-mare,  or  rather  morning-mare.  If  I  sleep  first  L 
shall  die  of  starvation  and  never  wake.  What  can  a  fellow 
do  ?  Can’t  you  hit  upon  a  happy  medium? 

Ar.  (throwing  him  a  tobacco  pouch)  Yes,  here’s  one,  try  a 
pipe  of  ’bacca.  What  a  grumbler  you  are,  and  in  a  country 
like  this,  too;  country  that  ought  to  compensate  you  for  a 
little  bodily  exertion,  and  consequent  healthy  fatigue.  1 
should  like  another  fifteen  miles  of  it. 

Tom.  Corns  are  not  in  your  family,  Arthur.  The  country 
is  jolly  enough  in  its  way,  but  one  must  get  tited  of  it  some*- 
times,  (during  the  ensuing  dialogue  Tom  idly  Jills  his  pipe.) 

Ar.  But  not  in  a  week.  Two  or  three  years  in  chamber! 
wmdd  convert  you,  you  heathen — you snarler against  nature! 

Tom.  What  do  you  call  nature  ? 
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Ar,  Why,  man,  everything  about  us.  The  country  is 
nature;  sweet,  pure,  untainted  air - 

Tom.  Smells  of  manure  ! 

Ar.  Bright,  sunny  lanes  ! 

Tom.  Which  smother  your  boots  in  mud,  and  necessitaie 
the  reduction  of  an  already  limited  exchequer  in  the  constant 
purchase  of  clothes  brushes. 

Ar.  Happy  birds,  singing  their  freedom  in  joyous  song. 

Tom.  Quack  !  Quack  ! 

Ar.  Sparkling  streams  ! 

Tom.  Picturesque  bullheads  I 

Ar.  Grand  old  trees  ! 

Tom.  Debilitated  pumps  ! 

Ar.  Sweet  flowers  ! 

Tom.  Bilious  dandelions,  soothing  thistles,  refreshing 
watercresses,  all  exclaim  in  their  sublimity - 

Ar.  ( testily  interrupting)  Don’t  be  a  fool,  Tom  ;  you’re 
quite  intolerable.  I’m  ashamed  of  you,  and  your  sacrilegious 
sentiments — uttered  here,  too,  in  the  very  heart  of  this  .ovely 
Glen. 

Tom.  (languidly  looking  round )  Yes,  rather  a  neat  thing  iu 
Glens  ;  like  most  other  Glens,  I  suppose? 

Ar.  Bah  !  There’s  nothing  of  the  artist  in  you. 

Tom.  I  hope  not.  I  can’t  paint  and  I  can’t  draw.  Yes,  by- 
the-way  I  can  draw  Bills  of  Exchange  and  bottled  beer. 

Ar.  (looking  around  him,  musingly)  Just  ar.  it  was, 

Tom  .  As  what  was  ? 

Ar.  Here,  this  place.  The  Glen. 

Tom.  Of  course  it  is  ;  what  could  alter  it  ? 

Ar.  Heaps  of  things — fire,  water,  earthquakes,  timber 
merchants,  railways - 

Tom.  Yes,  there’s  precious  little  romance  about  railways; 
pretty  little  idealism  about  tunnels,  porters,  collisions,  and 
liquidated  damages. 

Ar.  ( musingly )  Just  as  it  was. 

Tom.  So  you  observed  before.  But  as  this  is  my  first  visit 
your  remark  has  not  much  in  it  to  excite  my  interest.  You 
seem  to  know  this  place. 

Ar.  I  was  here  a  year  ago.  ( quietly )  A  year  ago. 

Tom.  I  see  it  all,  by  Cupid  1  There’s  a  girl  in  the  case. 

Ar.  Bosh,  (aside)  Shall  I  sec  her  ? 

Tom.  Of  course  there’s  a  girl  in  the  case,  we’ll  call  her  the 
Fairy  of  the  Glen.  She  is  simple — very  simple,  rustic,  un¬ 
sophisticated,  and  freckled  ;  her  long  black  hair  despises  the 
chignon,  and  her  short  white  dress  exhibits  her  ankles.  She 
is  of  a  retiring  and  modest  disposition,  speaks  little,  and 
■impers  a  great  deal.  She  feeds  fat  pigs,  milks  lean  cows, 
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and  smells  of  tub  butter.  You  met,  and  sighed  and  Spooned. 
You  lost  your  heart — (Jeelivg  in  his  pocket)  and,  confound  it, 
I’ve  lost  my  match-box,  that  jolly  little  silver  match-box  you 
gave  me,  too.  I’m  deucedly  sorry;  yes,  it’s  gone;  it  must 
have  slipped  out  of  my  pocket  when  I  was  climbing  last  night. 

Ar.  Climbing  ? 

Tom.  Oh  !  I  didn’t  tell  you  I  ha  I  a  tremendous  adventure; 
a  regular  select  penny  novelist  sort  of  adair. 

Ar.  Tell  us  all  about  it. 

Tom.  I  will.  Chapter  the  first  :  Tt  was  twilight,  and  beneath 
the  rugged  heights  you  see  in  the  distance  sauntered  a  beautiful 
youth — I  was  the  beautiful  youth.  He  smoked  in  deep  medi¬ 
tation  a  cigar  given  to  him  by  a  generous  friend — you  were 
the  generous  friend,  and  the  cigar  was  cabb.ige.  Chapter  the 
second:  suddenly  the  beautiful  youth,  who,  you’ll  remember, 
was  I,  came  upon  an  equ  illy  beautiful  maiden,  who  was  in 
sore  distress.  The  beautiful  youth, with  a  noble  self-sacrifice, 
threw  away  his  cabbage  and  rushc  l  to  the  rescue.  Chapter 
the  third:  The  wind,  which  was  high,  had  in  a  very  low  sort 
of  a  way  blown  off  the  hat  of  this  lovely  and  accomplished 
maiden,  and  carefully  deposited  it  upon  the  ledge  of  the 
rugged  cliffs  above.  With  one  short  prayer  the  beautiful 
youth,  who  you  must  not  forget  was - 

Ar.  Yes,  yes  ;  go  on. 

Tom.  Commenced  his  perilous  task.  Chapter  the  last  : 
Slowly  he  laboured  up  the  rocky  precipice,  the  fair  one 
gazing  at  him  tearfully  and  anxiously  from  below. 

Ar.  You  got  the  hat  ? 


Tom.  Yes,  but  lost  my  match-box,  and  tore  my  trousers. 

Ar.  Nevermind  the  match-box,  I’ll  give  you  another  one 
if  you'll  behave  yourself  decently  and  make  a  desperate 
attempt  not  to  be  such  an  idiot. 

Tom.  If  every  one  were  as  staid  as  you,  what  would  become 
of  the  popular  drama — that  is  burlesque  (  You  might  be  in 
heavy  training  for  missionary  work  or  matrimony.  ° 

Ar.  Matrimony!  Well,  perhaps  I  cm  going  in  for  matri¬ 
mony. 

Tom.  Now  you’re  coming  round  ;  that’s  the  first  joke  you’ve 
made  for  melancholy  knows  how  long. 

Ar.  I  never  was  more  serious. 

Tom.  You  get  married;  no,  I  forbid  the  banns— I  can’t 
aflord  to  lose  you  yet,  old  fellow,  (with  feeling)  You  are  the 
only  friend  I  have,  or  care  to  have,  on  the  face  of  earth  and 
wliat  could  I  do  without  you— mope,  drink,  go  to  the  do»s  » 

A  R.  No,  go  to  your  father,  and  beg  his  pardon  like  a  man. 

Iom.  1  ou  know  that  I  can’t  do  that.  Don’t  speak  of  him. 
[crusmaf,  u.)  1 
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Ait.  But  think,  Tom.  (they  converse  earnestly ) 

Enter  Sin  Confers  and  Lady  Conyers,  who  sit  at  each 
aide  of  the  table  ;  A  thur,  standing  talking  with  Tom, 
has  his  hack  to  the  new  comers,  and  so  hides  Tom  from 
them,. 


Sir  C.  Yes,  love,  you  rest  litre  and  forgive  me  leaving  you 
for  a  few  moments  ;  I’ll  try  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  hill, 
which  is  so  steep  for  you. 

Lady  C.  I  fear  so.  1  ’in  very  sorry  ;  the  scenery  is  so 
lovely. 

Sir  C.  Beautiful!  simply,  but  emphatically  beautiful! 
I’m  delighted  that  you  are  pleased.  But,  really,  would  you 
not  have  preferred  your  honeymoon  in  Rome  or  Paris  ? 

Lady  C.  Beally  no,  dear.  Rome  is  too  antique,  Paris  too 
modern  ;  besides,  newly  married  people  are  not  fastidious. 
They  enjoy  their  honeymoon  anywhere,  and  if  such  were  not 
an  universal  rule,  in  such  a  paradise  as  this  it  must  be  at 
hast. 


Sir  C.  Gad  !  it  is  a  perfect  paradise.  ’Pon  my  soul, 
Madge,  I’ve  a  good  mind  to  buy  the  property  for  you. 

Lady  C.  You’ll  spoil  me — you  are  too  good  to  me.  I  do 
think  that  if,  like  the  extravagant  boy,  I  were  to  cry  for  the 
moon,  you  would  try  to  get  it  for  me. 

Sir  C.  Of  course  I  would.  ( after  a  pause )  No,  I  wouldn’t, 
though. 

Lady  C.  Ahy  ? 

Sir  C.  There’s  a  man  in  the  moon. 

Lady  C.  Jealous  of  the  man  in  the  moon  ! 

Sir  C.  But  he  may  have  a  large  family  of  young  men  of  the 
moon. 

Lady  C.  Preposterous  ! 

Sir  C.  It  is  rather.  He  couldn’t  very  well.  No  one  ever 
heard  of  a  woman  in  the  moon. 

Lady  C.  What  nonsense  we  are  talking. 

Sir  C.  Nonsense  is  always  talked  in  flirtation. 

Lady  C.  But  this  is  not  flirtation  ;  we’re  stern  married 
people  on  our  honeymoon. 

Sir  C.  a  honeymoon  is  a  very  advanced  state  of  flirtation, 
and  so  nonsense  is  as  essential  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
It’s  as  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  I  could  put  my  arm  around 
you  as  I  do  now  and  at  the  same  lime  talk  about  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  or  the  bank  rate  of  discount,  as  it  would 
be  unnatural  for  you,  now  that  my  arm  is  around  you,  to 
criticise  the  shape  of  the  latest  Parisian  bonnet,  or  the  least 
noisy  things  in  sewing  machines  ;  1  like  nonsense,  old  as  I  am. 

Lady  C.  You’re  not  old. 
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Sir  C.  Not  so  old  as  I  was  before  I  married  you,  but 
still  old  enough  to  be  your  father. 

Lady  C.  And  young  enough  to  be  my  husband. 

Sir  G.  Well,  you  know  best. 

Lady  C.  1  could  not  possibly  be  better  off ;  when  I  de¬ 
serve  it  you  can  reprimand  me  as  a  father,  and  if  I  don’t 
relish  the  scolding  you  can  comfort  me  as  a  husband,  and  if 
you’re  not  happy  under  such  an  arrangement  you  ought  tu 

De. 

Sir  C.  I  am  happy  ;  thoroughly,  perfectly  happy,  but - 

Lady  C.  *  ‘  But  !  ’  Conyers  ! 

Sir  C.  But  for  Tom. 

Ar.  You  were  in  the  wrong,  Tom,  and  should  apologise. 

Tom.  He  was  in  the  wrong,  and  ought  to  apologise. 

Ar.  Remember  that  he  is  your  father. 

Lady  C.  Poor  Tom  !  where  is  he  now  ? 

Sir  C.  In  Jerusalem,  for  all  I  know. 

Ar.  Have  you  heard  of  your  father  lately  ?  Where  is  he  ? 

Tom.  I  don’t  know  ;  perhaps  in  Jericho. 

Lady  C.  I  never  quite  understood  the  cause  of  your 
estrangement.  How  was  it  ? 

Sir  C.  Tom  was  a  wild  boy,  and  like  all  wild  boys  made 
bad  companions,  and  bad  debts.  Ten  pound  note  after  ten 
pound  note  I  paid  for  him,  and  the  faster  I  paid  the  faster  ho 
got?  —and,  though  a  mere  boy,  owed  as  much  as - 

Tom.  Six  hundred  pounds  odd.  It  was  that  unlucky  Derby 
when  Cock  Robin  won. 

Sir  C.  I  refused  to  pay  another  sixpence  ;  when  Tom,  to 
my  bewilderment,  told  me  that  he  had  paid  all. 

Lady  C.  How  did  he  do  it  ? 

Tom.  A  miserly  relation  of  my  poor  dead  mother  (1  should 
have  been  a  better  fellow  if  she  had  lived,  Arthur),  reputed 
to  be  as  hard  up  as  an  honest  pauper,  helped  me  out,  and  I 
was  free  from  debt,  free  from  the  sharpers  who  had  punished 
me,  free  to  make  another  beginning. 

Ar.  But,  surely,  you  didn’t  have  a  row  on  that  account? 

Tom.  Yes,  I  did.  I’ll  tell  you  how.  My  father  and  my 
benefactor  hated  each  other  like  poison,  and  both  were  as 
proud  as  Lucifer.  The  stringent  condition  upon  which  my 
debts  were  paid  was  that  my  father  should  never  know  by 
whom. 

SirC.  I  couldn’t  imagine,  fer  the  life  of  me,  how  he  had 
obtained  such  a  large  sum  of  money.  I  became  curious  un¬ 
easy,  but,  not  withstanding  my  solicitations,  Tom  preserved 
the  most  provoking  silence.  I  grew  suspicious,  very  sus¬ 
picious,  and  on  one  unfortunate  day  I  accused  him  of  coming 
dishonourably  by  the  mo/  /.  s 
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Lady  C.  You  were  wrong,  Conyers,  it  you  accused  him  on 
suspicion  alone. 

Sut  l’.  I  know  I  was  wrong,  bitterly  wrong,  and  I  would 
have  asked  my  boy  to  pardon  me,  pardon  me,  his  father,  but 
lie  swore  at  me,  coarsely  swore  at  me,  and  then  it  became  him 
to  ask  my  forgiveness  ;  he  refused,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  him. 

Ait.  But  to  swear  at  your  father — that  was  terribly  wicked. 

Tom.  (doggedly)  He  charged  me  with  dishonesty,  that  was 
terribly  wicked,  too. 

Ait,  Be  a  brick,  Tom,  take  my  advice.  You  were  a  boy  then, 
you  are  a  ror’y  now.  Seek  him  up  ;  ask  him  to  forgive  and 
forget  ;  hr  juld  gladly  receive  you. 

Tom.  1  fear  not. 

Lady  C.  If  now,  after  these  dreary  years,  he  were  to  come 
to  you  and  acknowledge  his  fault  ? 

Sir  C.  I  would  take  him  by  the  hand  and  say,  forgive  me, 
my  lad,  a3  I  foruive  you;  but  no  such  happy  day  is  instore  for 
me;  I  feel  that  I  shall  never  see  him  again. 

Lady  C.  And  I  feel  that  you  will.  I  don’t  know  why,  still  I 
feel  that  you  will. 

Sir  C.  ( affected )  I’ll  just  try  the  hill  top,  Madge  ;  I  won’t 
be  long.  ( goes  off,  leaving  Lady  Conyers  in  deep  thought ) 

A  r.  Then  you  decline  to  take  my  advice  ? 

Tom.  I  must  !  There’s  such  a  thing,  you  know,  as  pride  ! 

Ar.  And  such  a  thing  as  pigheadedness,  too.  (Arthur 
wanders  away  and  stands  meditatively  leaning  on  rail  of  bridge 
at  back) 

Tom.  I  hate  him  when  he  gets  into  those  rum  humours  of 
his  !  He’s  so  beastly  moral !  I  can’t  understand  him  ;  he’s 
more  mysterious  than  the  ballot.  No;  that’s  impossible  ! 
What  does  he  mean  by  hinting  about  marrying  l  Can  my 
nonsense  about  the  Fairy  of  the  Glen  not  be  nonsense? 
Arthur  contemplate  matrimony  !  That  reminds  me  I  want  a 
match.  Where  there’s  smoke  there’s  fire.  Twaddle  !  Here’s 
a  pipe  full  of  smoke — where’s  the  fire?  ( rising )  I  say,  Arthur, 
where  are  3Tou.  (seeing  Lady  Conyers)  B37  Jingo  ! 

Lady  C.  (seeing  Tom)  The  gentleman  who  rescued  my  hat  ! 

Tom.  The  lady  who  ruined  my  trousevs.  (raises  his  hat  to 
Lady  Conyers,  who  rises)  Good  morning  1  1  trust  your  hat 
was  not  much  damaged  ? 

Lady  C.  Not  at  all ;  but  I  fear  you  injured  your — (hastily 
checking  herself) 

Tom.  (perjdexed)  I— I  beg  your  pardon. 

Lady  C.  (id so  perplexed)  l  mean,  of  course - 

Tom.  Oh  !  yes,  quite  so  ;  I  did — a  little.  You  didn’t  happen 
to  notice  whether  I  dropped  a  match-box  last  night? 
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Lady  C.  Of  course;  I  did  find  a  match-box,  but  I  had  for¬ 
gotten  all  about  the  circumstance,  until  now  you  mention  it 

Tom.  That’s  because  you  don’t  smoke. 

Lady  C.  (producing  silver  match-box  from  her  satchel)  Ib 
this  the  one? 

Tom.  A  thousand  tlianka;  that’s  it,  certainly.  My  name 
is  engraved  upon  it. 

Lady  C.  (hurriedly  glancing  at  box)  Good  gra  ious  !  IIow 
strange — How  very  strange.  Tom  Conyers,  (gives  match-box  to 
Tom  ) 

Tom.  I’m  enormously  grateful;  but  may  I  smoke  ?  I’m  very 
rude  to  ask  it — I  shall  expire  if  I  don’t. 

Lady  C.  By  all  means — I  like  to  see  men  smoke;  it  makes 
them  think  more  and  talk  less,  (aside,  as  Tom  lights  his  pipe) 
Js  this  some  wonderful  coincidence,  or  is  he  really  Tom 
Conyers,  my  husband’s  son?  If  yes,  how  shell  I  act  ?  M  ii  h  tact, 
discretion,  and  care.  A  clumsy  step  may  upset  all  that 
this  strange  discovery  may  elfectuate.  Oh,  if  I  were  a  man  I 
— a  clever,  cool,  thoughtful  man. 

Tom.  (r.,  critically  surveying  her)  Splendid  woman  ! 

Lady  C.  (l.  ,  to  Tom)  I  took  the  liberty  of  looking  at  you* 
name  on  the  box. 

Tom.  Not  a  bad  name,  is  it  ?  I  mean  the  name  itself,  (aside, 
seriously)  Not  what  1  may  have  made  it. 

Lady  C.  May  I  ask.  are  you  the  son  of  Sir  Conyers 
Conyers  ? 

Tom.  I  was,  some  time  since.  Do  you  know  him? 

Lady  0.  Well,  a  little.  Indeed  intiin  >tely  1 — very 
intimately. 

Tom.  Is  he  hale,  hearty,  and  well  ? 

Lady  C.  Very  well. 

Tom.  Yet,  that’s  strange. 

Lady  C.  Why  ? 

Tom.  I  hear  he  is  married  again.  Z?j  that  truo? 

Lady  C.  Quite. 

Tom.  Young  wife  ? 

Lady  C.  Under  thirty. 

Tom.  Pretty  ? 

Lady  C.  Hem  !  moderately. 

Tom.  What  a  fool  he  was  !  Any  money  ? 

Lady  C.  Fifteen  thousand  pounds. 

Tom.  What  a  fool  she  was  ! 

Lady  C.  And  now  may  I  ask  you  a  question  or  two  ? 

Tom.  Any  quantity. 

Lady  C.  You  used  to  bo  a  thoroughly  bad  sort  of  a  bov  did 

you  not  ?  J ’ 
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Tom.  ( amused  at  her  cool  question)  I  might  have  been  bettor, 

Lady  C.  And  cost  your  father  no  end  of  trouble,  and - - 

'1’om.  Cash. 

Lady  C.  In  fact,  you  were  regular  a  dissipated  young  good- 
for-nothing — 

Tom.  Forgive  the  interruption  ;  but  as  you  seem  to  be 
acquainted  with  my  life  and  character  so  perfectly,  let  me 
suggest  that  if  you’re  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind,  you  might 
advantageously  compile  my  biography,  beginning  with  my 
birth. 

Lady  C.  No,  not  with  your  birth,  you  were  not  an  interest¬ 
ing  infant. 

Tom.  Wasn’t  I  ?  (aside)  Perhaps  she  knew  my  wet  nurse. 

Lady  C.  Commence  rather  with  the  quarrel  between  you 
and  your  father. 

Tom.  Again,  I  must  claim  your  indulgence  for  a  moment. 
Are  you  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  witchcraft 
line  of  business?  You  certainly  made  me  think  of  brimstone 
and  blue  fire.  What  should  you  know  of  the  row  with  the 
governor  ? 

Lady  C.  All.  The  governor  told  me  ;  you  were  much  to 
blame. 

Tom.  Possibly. 

Lady  C.  You  ought  to  apologise  ;  you  will  apologise  ? 

Tom.  No,  I  shan't. 

Lady  C.  But  you  avow  that  you  have  been  much  to  blame. 

Tom.  I  suppose  th  >t’s  the  reason  why  I  shan’t  apologise. 

Lady  C.  That’s  cowardly,  unmanly,  contemptible  !  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 

Tom.  I  am  ashamed  of  myself.  I’m  not  a  hero. 

Lady  C.  I  don’t  believe  you.  Remember  last  night — the 
lost  hat — the  jagged  rocks. 

Tom.  (aside)  And  the  ragged  breech  s.  (to  Lady  Conyers) 
Does  Sir  Conyers  ever  speak  of  me  ? 

Lady  C.  Often,  even  now,  hoping  almost  against  hope  for 
those  manly,  magic  words,  “  Father,  I  have  sinned.” 

Tom.  He  called  me  a  thief,  I  can’t  say  them. 

Lady  C.  I  begin  to  despair.  Reconciliation  seems  im¬ 
possible.  Kind  fate  help  me  in  my  weakness!  (to  Tom)  Mr. 
Conyers,  do  not  think  me  officious  in  pursuing  a  topic  that 
must,  unquestionably,  be  very  painful  to  you  ;  but  believe  me, 
as  your  father’s  young — friend,  I  have  some  interest,  anxious 
interest,  in  your  long,  long  estrangement. 

Tom.  (aside)  I  thought  I  was  in  for  a  flirtation  ;  I  find  it’s  a 
sermon  instead. 

Lady  C.  Years  have  elapsed  since  you  saw  Sir  Conyers. 
Would  you  know  him,  if  now  you  were  to  see  him  ? 
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Tom.  Anywhere  !  llis  brown,  India-burnt  face  ;  hta 
huge  grey  beard. 

Lady  C.  Oh  !  he  has  shaved  that  off ;  his  wife  insisted 
upon  it. 

Tom.  Selfish  creature  !  I  suppose  it  interfered  with  her 
spooning  l 

Lady  C.  Would  Sir  Conyers  know  you  ? 

Tom.  It’s  not  probable  that  he  will  see  me  ;  I  was  a  bare¬ 
faced  boy  at  the  time  of  the- row,  now  I  am  a  man. 

Lady  0.  With  a  moustache  ! 

Tom.  ( proudly )  Yes,  very  few  like  it. 

Lady  C.  Perhaps  your  wife  will  make  you  shave  when  you 
marry. 

Tom.  I  never  shall  marry ;  my  income  is  ample  for  a 
modest  young  bachelor  like  me — ridiculously  small  for  a 
modern  wife. 

Lady  C.  But  if  you  were  to  fall  in  love  with  some  sweot 
creature  with  a  fortune  of  her  own.  How  then  i 

Tom.  I  should  say,  take  me  and  my  moustache.  We  are 
worth  the  money. 

Lady  C.  I  fear  that  our  conversation  is  not  so  formal  as 
it  should  be  upon  an  acquaintance  so  extremely  slight. 

Tom.  I  don't  mind,  if  you  don’t. 

Lady  C.  You  are  Sir  Conyers  Conyers’  son-— or - - 

Tom.  You  wouldn’t  do  it,  of  course. 

Lady  C.  Do  what  ? 

Tom.  I  don’t  know,  (aside)  This  is  glorious.  A  lovely  woman, 
and  a  flirt.  Of  course,  she  couldn’t  be  one  without  the  other. 

Lady  C.  (aside)  Conyers  will  surely  be  back  directly,  and 
I  fear  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  their  meeting,  (to  Tom)  1  must 
say  farewell  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Conyers. 

Tom.  Oh,  no  !  not  yet— don’t  go  yet.  (aside)  I’m  only  just 
warming  to  the  work,  (to  Lady  Conyers,  l.)  At  least,  let  me 
accompany  you  a  little  way. 

Lady  C.  No,  perhaps  I  shall  see  you  again  bofore  evening, 
indeed,  I  should  like  to  see  you  again  ! 

Tom.  You  shall  see  me  again;  you  shall  have  mo  for  a  whole 
week  if  you  like  ;  just  let  me  go  a  little  way  with  you,  and 
we  can  arrange  for  another  chat — just  r>  Aitt'le  way,  if’  only 
fifty  yards.  J 

Lady  C.  Then  not  an  inch  further,  (a,  de)  Am  I  doing 
wrong  !  Surely  not!  At  the  worst  this  is  a  harmless  flirtation. 
At  the  best. — Oh  !  what  a  best  it  may  be.  (they  are  aoinn  off 
Arthur  calls  after  Tom)  j 

Ar.  Hallo,  Tom!  where  are  you  off  to  ? 

I’om.  (to  Lady  Conykks)  One  moment  !  (to  Arthur)  \11 
right,  Arthur!  I’ll  be  with  you  directly.  It’s  the  trous  rs  girl 
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I  won’t  bo  long,  besides,  you  ought  to  be  glad  to  got  rid  of 
me.  You  may  come  across  your  inamorata,  your  fairy,  you 
know.  Ta,  ta  !  (he  hurries  after  Lady  Conyers,  who  has 
slowly  sauntered  off  during  Tom’s  speech) 

Ar.  My  fairy  !  May  Rivers  my  fairy  !  What  an  ass  that 
fellow  is  !  And  yet  is  he  ! — Js  she  my  fairy  l  Why  have  I 
come  here!  Is  it  because  here  is  nature’s  calm,  beauty, 
serenity  ;  or  because  here  is  an  enchanted  ground  l — her 
haunt  of  a  year  ago  l  Is  she  my  fairy  ? — and  has  she  trans¬ 
formed  with  magic  wand  Arthur  Middleton,  the  careworn 
man,  with  the  dull  apathy  of  a  modern  misanthrope,  into 
Arthur  Middleton,  the  spooney  boy,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
mediaeval  troubadour?  Perhaps  Tom  Conyers  is  not  an  ass. 

Enter  May  hastily,  and  for  the  moment  mistaking  Arthur  for 

Vane,  l.  3  e. 

May.  So  this  ic  the  way  you  take  your  trout  home  is  it, 
Cecil  !  ( seeing  her  <%  /nr)  It  isn’t  Cecil,  and  I  nearly  ran  into 
him.  (after  a  pause,  io  Arthur)  Mr.  Middleton  ! 

Ar.  {with  pleasant  surprise)  Miss  Rivers  ! 

Both.  ( shaking  hands)  I’m  so  pleased  to  see  you. 

May.  I  was  thinking  of  you  only  this  morning,  not  half- 
an  hour  ago  ;  thinking  when  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  again. 

Ar.  Then  it  is  a  pleasure  ? 

May.  Oh,  Mr.  Middleton,  of  course. 

Ar.  I’m  very  glad. 

May.  (aside,  very  quickly )  I  wonder  if  ho  knows  I’m  en¬ 
gaged. 

Ar.  (aside)  Paler  than  when  I  saw  her  last,  (an  awkward 
pause ) 

May.  (in  a  matter  of  fact  sort  of  a  way )  It’s  a  nice  day. 

Ar.  Splendid  ! 

May.  Are  you  quite  well  ? 

Ar.  Better  than  I’ve  been  for  a  year  ! 

May.  It’s  just  a  year  since  you  left  here. 

Ar.  Yes,  that’s  the  reason.  Just  a  year — more  to  me 
like  five.  Time  gets  tired  of  flying  occasionally,  and  crawls 
instead,  yet  everything  is  the  same.  The  old  ricketty  bridge, 
there. 

May.  Yes,  the  dear  old  bridge. 

Ar.  Where  you  so  often  have  sat  and  sketched,  and  I  have 
stood  and  watched,  and  admired - 

May.  And  bullied  me  for  my  bad  perspective. 

An.  No,  no,  I  never  bullied  you. 

May.  You  did,  often,  but  I  didn’t  mind,  I  liked  it, 

Ar.  (Seeing  the  book  in  her  hand)  Why,  there  is  the  vorit" 
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able  “Princess”  we  used  to  read  together.  It  can’t  be  a  year 
since  I  was  here.  A  year  since  is  now,  now  is  a  year  since. 

A II  is  the  same  ;  nothing  changed. 

May.  (opening  booh  and  shewing  violets )  Yes,  these  have 
changed. 

Ait.  Those  !  What  are  those  ? 

M  ay.  D  -n’t  you  know  ?  Of  coarse  not ;  the  question  is  too 
great  a  tax  upon  your  memory. 

Ar.  I  do  know.  They  are  the  violets  I  gave  37ou  half  in 
joke,  for  then  I  had  scarcely  the  courage  to  be  serious.  Oil, 
May  !  Miss  Rivers,  why  have  you  kept  them  ? 

May.  Because  I  love — (checking  herself) — violets,  (aside)  IIo 
does  not  know  I  am  engaged,  and  J.  ha  i  almost  forgotaen  it 
myself,  (another  pause) 

Ar.  It  is  a  nice  day. 

May.  There’s  a  dark  cloud  there  though,  which  means  rain. 
(pointing) 

Ait.  Are  you  quite  well  ? 

May.  x  o,  that  is,  yes.  (aside)  This  is  folly,  madness,  I 
must  end  it.  (to  Arthur)  Do  you  stay  long  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood,  Mr.  Middleton  ? 

Ait.  I  don’t  know  ;  perhaps  yes,  perhaps  no,  but  1  dare  to 
hope  ye3.  All  depends  upon — I  cannot  help  but  speak — upon 
you.  When  I  left  here  last,  1  left  because  I  was  called  away 
by  a  great  domestic  trouble.  Before  leaving  I  had  not  told 
you  all  that  I  had  yearned  to  tell  you.  1  -ut  you  knew  all  withou  fc 
the  telling  of  it ;  because  our  troth  was  not  plighted  in  words, 
we  both  kn--w  now  it  was  none  the  less  plighted.  There  is  a 
language  more  eloquent  in  its  silence  than  any  made  of  words, 
however  beautiful  and  soft. 

May.  You  must  not  speak  to  me  like  this,  and  I  must  not 
listen  to  you.  It’s  wrong,  very  wrong. 

A?.  Why  wrong?  Tell  me,  why  wrong? 

Enter  Vane,  l  lc. 

Vane.  At  last  I  have  found  you,  May  !  (seeing  Arthur) 
Who’s  that? 

Ar.  (aside,  having  seen  Vane)  How  like  !  how7  strangely 
like  ! 

May.  (to  Vane)  An  old  friend,  wli  an  I  have  accidentally 
met.  Mr.  Midd'eton. 

Vane,  (startled,  aside)  Middleton  !  Pshaw  !  What  a  fool  l 
am  !  There’s  more  than  one  Middleton  in  the  -world  ;  more 
than  a  thousand  Middletons  !  (he  seems  uneasy,  and  keeps  his 
face  averted  from  Arthur.  To  May,  as  if  anxious  to  get 
away)  Luncheon  time,  May,  and  Ave’ve  a  good  walk. 

.May.  (to  Vane)  In  a  moment,  Cecil. 
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A  R.  (aside)  Cecil ! 

May.  ( crossing  to  Arthur)  Good  morning,  Mr.  Middleton; 
I  must  see  you  before  you  leave.  I  have  much  to  say  to  you. 

Ar.  Say  this  now.  You  call  him  Cecil  !  He  calls  you  May. 
What  right  has  he  ? 

May.  (very  quietly  and  rather  sadly)  Every  right  !  (she  goes 
off,  R.  u.  e.  ,  with  Vane  ;  Ari'HUR,  as  if  stupified  with  what 
has  heard ,  sits  at  table ,  his  head  leaning  wearily  on  his  hand) 

Tom  enters  r.  1  e.,  in  high  spirits. 

Tom.  Arthur,  I  was  a  fool  to  sneer  at  the  country  as  I  did 
just  now.  The  country  is  great,  and  she  is  great  too.  I  walked 
a  little  way  with  her,  when  in  the  distance  we  spied  a  hoary- 
headed  old  nuisance,  whom  she  said  was  her  guardian,  and  so 
I  had  to  leave  her.  Hang  guardians  !  But  she’s  going  to  get 
rid  of  the  old  sinner  and  meet  me  again  immediately.  What 
it  is  to  have  a  moustache  like  mine  !  (noticing  Arthur’s 
melancholy)  Why,  what’s  the  row  ?  You’re  down  in  the  mouth. 
What  are  you  thinking  of  I 

Ar.  (bitterly)  Thinking  of  ?  Nothing  !  A  fellow  is  mad  to 
think  iu  our  days.  Thought  and  sensibility  and  feeling  are 
at  a  discount.  They’re  delusions,  failures,  bubbles  !  Go  in 
for  heartlessness  and  cant.  They’re  at  a  premium  in  this 
paragon  age.  Honour  !  truth  !  fidelity  !  Pom  !  pom  !  pom! 
Sound! — nothing  more  !  Faith!  trust!  hope!  Fragile  flowers 
raised  by  the  sun  one  day  to  be  swept  away  by  the  blast  the 
next.  Promises!  pledges — fair-looking  enough  for  a  moment! 
but  soon,  withered  leaves — only  withered  leaves  ! 

Tom.  Two  causes  alone  can  make  you  spout  like  this, 
Arthur.  Too  much  liquor  or  too  much  love.  Now  y.m 
drink  about  as  much  as  a  conscientious  Good  Templar,  so 
it’s  love. 

Ar.  Never  mind  me,  Tom,  I’m  a  bit  queer  just  now; 
le  ive  me  a  few  minutes,  that’s  a  good  fellow. 

'Ton.  With  pleasure  ! — No,  not  with  pleasure  since  I  leave 
you  in  pain.  You’ve  seen  some  one  or  heard  something  just 
now,  whilst  I’ve  been  away.  Girl  !  I  know  all  about  it  — 
thrown  you  over,  eh  !  Never  heed,  old  boy,  jTou  can’t  expect 
woman’s  affections  to  be  chronic  these  revolutionary  times. 
Go  on  my  principle — love  a  lot  and  love  them  little  ;  then 
you’ll  preserve  a  steady-going  heart  and  an  unapproachable 
liver.  Flirtation  isthe  tiling — cool,  safe  and  pleasant — it’s  Bur¬ 
gundy.  Love  is  fiery,  intoxicating,  dangerous— it’s  brandy 
of  an  inferior  quality.  I’m  going  in  for  claret. 

(Exit,  r.,  1  e.) 

Ar.  (after  a  pause)  I’m  wrong,  a  year  is  too  long  for  a 
w.  man  to  keep  unchanged.  Men  marry  when  they  want, 
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w>mun  when  they  can.  Tom’s  the  philosopher,  after  all  J 
and  there’s  no  use  in  whining.  Women  have  babies  enough 
to  answer  for  without  men  letting  them  make  babies  of  them 
I’m  cut  out,  and  there’s  an  end  of  it.  But  by  whom  ?  (lie 
looks  off )  By  that  fellow  coming  this  way  !  (he  draws  locket 
from  his  pocket  and  looks  earnestly  at  it,  and  then  off  the  stage , 
as  if  maiding  a  comparison)  And  who  is  that  fellow  l  (excitedly) 
If  photography  is  not  humbug,  he  is  Cecil  Vane. 

Enter  Vane,  r.  3  e.  ,  he  hurries  past  Arthur  as  if  eager 

to  avoid  him. 

Ar.  ( rising ,  R.)  I  want  a  word  with  you. 

Vane,  (l.)  Excuse  me,  I’ve  no  time. 

Ar.  You  must  make  time,  Mr.  Cecil  Vane. 

Vane,  (aside)  He  is  the  Middleton  after  all,  curse  it.  I 
must  brave  him  out.  (to  Arthur)  Sir,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  this  extraordinary  tone.  You  and  I  are  perfect  strangers, 
and  if  you  were  a  most  intimate  friend  this  imperious  manner 
would  be  intolerable.  Miss  Livers,  whom  you  seem  to  know, 
has  wished  me  to  bring  from  the  Swiss  Cottage  there  a 
cloak,  forgotten  by  her.  I  am  weak  enough  to  prefer  serving 
a  lady  to  obeying  the  insolent  and  unwarrantable  request 
of  a  man  I  have  never  seen  before.  (He  is  going.  Arthur 
sternly  stops  him,  crossing  to  l). 

Ar.  Stay,  the  Swiss  Cottage  is  two  minutes’  walk  from 
here.  Twice  two  are  four.  I  will  meet  you  here  in  five 
minutes. 

Vane.  Dramatic,  but  inaccurate.  You’ll  do  nothing  of  the 
»ort.  I  decline  to  exchange  another  word. 

Ar.  I  think  you  will,  (shewing  him  letters  and  locket)  Do 
you  know  these  I  Only  letters  1  Do  you  know  this  ?  Only  a 
locket,  containing  your  picture  1 

Vane.  How  came  they  in  your  possession  ? 

Ar.  My  name  is  Middleton.  In  five  minutes,  Mr.  Cecil 
Vane.  (Exit,  r.  i  .  e. ) 

Vane.  Run  to  earth  !  Run  to  earth  !  By  the  Lord  ! 

(Exit,  L.  1  E.  ) 

Enter  Tom  and  Lady  Conyers,  r.  1  e. 

Lady  C.  I’m  very  foolish  to  come  and  talk  again  with  you. 

Tom.  On  tho  contrary,  1  think  you  display  a  rare  taste. 

Lady  C.  Very  rare  1  I  shall  make  you  horribly  vain. 

Tom.  Oh  no,  you  won’t  !  When  the  sun  shines  upon  tho 
snow  is  the  snow  less  white  ? 

Lady  C.  I  suppose  you  mean  yourself  for  the  snow.  Well 
you’re  cool  enough. 
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Tom.  And  yon  are  the  sun  shining  on  the  enow.  Tni 
melting  fast,  you  sliine  so  brilliantly. 

Lady  C.  Then  I’ll  go,  melted  snow  is  fearfully  disagree¬ 
able. 

Tom.  You’re  the  sun, though,  and  will  clear  all  up  directly. 

Lady  C.  But  it’s  time  the  sun  was  beginning  to  dis¬ 
appear. 

Tom.  No,  the  sun  sets  much  later  than  this  in  summer. 

Lady  C.  What  right  has  the  snow  to  be  here  in  summer 
at  all  ? 

Tom.  Let  us  cut  metaphor.  We  are  not  Borneo  and  Juliet. 

L-u>y  C.  Fancy  Borneo  with  a  moustache  like  that. 

Tom.  Fancy  Juliet  with  her  hair  like  that. 

Lady  C.  This  reminds  me  who  we  really  are  ;  reminds  mo 
that  L  must  hasten  back  to  my  guardian. 

Tom.  Bother  your  guardian  ;  why  don’t  you  demolish  him  ? 
Shove  him  down  a  well,  or  put  some  turpentine  in  his  tea, 
Don’t  go  yet.  (puts  his  arm  around  her  waist)  I  shan’t  feel 
nearly  so  happy  if  you  go. 

Lady  C.  How  very  dreadful  !  (aside)  And  yet  not  very 
dreadful  for  a  man  to  squeeze  his  mother. 

•  Tom.  Let’s  wander  up  the  Glen.  There  are  some  superior 
wild  flowers  up  the  Glen,  and  I  do  love  wild  flowers. 

Lady  C.  Or  anything  else  wild  I  should  think.  No,  you 
must  let  me  go  to-day,  and  I’ve  a  scheme  for  a  meeting  to¬ 
morrow  !  You  know  the  Green  Dragon  Hotel  near  here  l 

Tom.  Yes,  the  beer  is  very  bad. 

Lady.  C.  I  am  staying  there,  so  come  and  see  me  at  this 
time  to-morrow,  (aside)  Twenty-four  hours  to  talk  over 
Conyers.  I  think  I  can  do  it. 

Tom.  For  whom  shall  I  inquire  at  the  hotel  ? 

Lady  C.  Don’t  inquire  at  all.  We’ll  meet  you  outside. 

Tom.  We? 

Lady  C.  Myself  and  guardian. 

Tom.  No,  I  won’t  have  the  guardian  ;  guardians  are  apt 
to  be  in  the  way. 

Lady  0.  Then  my  guardian  shall  not  be  with  me  (aside) 
But  my  husband  shall.  Good-bye  ! 

Sir  Conyers  enters  at  back  and  watches  them  in  amazement. 

Tom.  No,  au  revoir  !  rather,  (bending  to  kiss  her)  May  I  ? 
Just  one  ! 

Lady  C.  (disengaging  herself)  Certainly  not — you  dangerous 
young  man  !  That  is,  not  to-day.  To-morrow  you  may  ;  g  <nd- 
bye  !  (she  runs  of  r.  u.  e .,not  seeing  Sir  Conyers.  Tom 
gazes  after  her  kissing  ii is  hand  in  an  extravagant  manner.  .Sue 
Conyers  looks  at  him  and  seems  in  a  towering  passion) 
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feu?  C.  lo-morrow  he  may,  eh  !  No,  I’ll  be  damned  if  he 
•*Vvsy  ;  lie  shall  kiss  me  first  !  Ami  older  than  I  thought  — 
and  has  the  imbecility  of  dotage  come  upon  me  so  soon  l  Old 
or  not  I’ll  make  that  young  cad  account  for  his  conduct  !  (he 
goes  up  to  Pom,  who  is  still  kissino  his  hand  to  Lady  Conyep.s 
und  stamps  his  stick  fiercely  on  the  ground)  Sir  ! 

Tom.  (startled)  Sir,  to  you!  (aside)  Mr.  Guardian,  as  I 
llve?  alff}  hoff  volcanic  he  looks  !  He’s  going  to  bully 
me  Lo  ha.g  it,  I  can’t  stand  bullying  before  dinner  ! 
Jarniluirl  i  to  Sir  Conyers)  How  are  you  ?  Healthy  sort  of 
atmosphere  this.  ( walking  off  very  huniedly)  Good  morning  ! 

(Exit  '1  OM,  11.  1  e.) 

Sir  C.  (going  after  him ,  in  a  rage)  Not  until  you’ve  had  a 
word  or  two  with  me,  sir,  by  Gad.  (Exit,  it.  1  e  ) 


Euler  Arthur,  r.u.e.  ;  Vane,  l. 

has  a  cloak. 


1  I!.,  meeting ;  Vane 


A  n.  To  l  our  time,  sir. 

A  ane.  (Angrily)  What  do  you  want  of  me  ? 

An.  Do  not  be  impatient.  I  shall  not  detain  you  W 
Vane,  (ironically)  I  thank  you.  ° 

foiHmr  cloak! 1  ““  ^  COnsiderin2  you  ;  Miss  Rivers  is  waiting 

Enter  May,  r.  u.  e  unseen  by  Vane  and  Arthur:  she 
seems  surprised  to  see  them  cancel  sing  together. 

Mate  (aside)  They  together  ! 

n  -PerhaPs  ^en,  for  her  sake,  it  may  be  as  well  to 

avoid  all  unnecessary  sentiment.  y  ° 

l'\  quarrel  ?  WiU  ;t  be  very  wro,-  t0 

listen  ?  (She  stands  half  hidden  by  tree)  *  ° 

ane  (impatiently)  What  is  it  you  want? 

hint  about  the^utiue!^  St°17  ab°Ut  the  Past~ to  give  you  a 
cf  the  past  ^itsin  dmiE)'*  1  U  admit  the  liulo  story 

Vanf^’g  \  PCofnn  Hat  y°U  should  hear  my  version  of  it 

Ar  Pnr  +i  then>  come  to  the  point. 

AR.  I  ci Imps  the  point  will  prick. 

Ar  YLiSo  n,  Wllat  can  this  mean  T 

Know  not  how,  an  UT ^tZlS 

Af  .  i.  /  •  ■»  \  ^ 


in 


hfs  i!ffd(&d7  that  he  w„  never 
Vakb  hang.  Ins  l,md  sJldh  dim  llff*  lu!T""J  S,Ka’K 

preserving  dogged  silence)  J  ’  1  1  U'J  lus  cane,  and 
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A  a.  That  household  consisted  of  my  mother  and  my  sister, 
Kate  Middleton.  Under  some  strange  and  unaccountable 
apprehension  that  my  sister  possessed  a  considerable  fortune, 
with  set  purpose  you  resolved  to  win  the  supposed  wealth  by 
winning  her  love.  It  is  not  for  me  to  marvel  how,  but  you 
did  win  her  love. 

May.  (aside)  But  he  says  I  am  the  first  girl  who  ever 
cared  for  him. 

Ae.  Knowing  that  Mrs.  Middleton  instinctively  disliked 
you,  you  persuaded  Kate  to  keep  your  engagement  hidden 
from  her,  induced  her,  in  short,  to  deceive  her  mother.  Con¬ 
sist  ently  with  your  whole  dishonourable  scheme  ;  at  last  you 
decoyed  her  with  your  fair-worded  lies  from  her  home. 

Vane.  But  1  married  her. 

May.  (aside)  Great  heaven  !  (leans  against  tree  as  if  in 
great  pain) 

Ar.  Married  her  ;  yes,  to  kill  her  by  cruel  coldness  and 
neglect — her,  who  had  given  up  home,  mother,  all  for  you. 
You  had  deceived  yourself  as  to  her  pecuniary  position,  and 
you  punished  her  as  if  she  had  been  the  deceiver.  I  was 
away  ;  indeed,  in  this  very  place,  and  rei  urned  home  to  find 
my  only  sister,  your  wife,  deserted  by  you,  prostrate  on  a 
bed  of  illness,  from  which  she  never  rose  again. 

May.  (aside,  affected)  Poor,  poor  sister  !  Poor,  poor 
brother  ! 

Alt.  This  scientific  and  technical  world  has  a  crude,  hard, 
matter-of-fact  name  for  everything,  and  sneers  at  the  notion 
of  a  broken  heart ;  but,  as  sure  as  you  are  the  villain  I  know 
you  to  be,  that  girl  died  heart-broken,  even  at  the  last 
pressing  these  canting  letters,  and  this  (sarcastically  shewing 
the  locket )  love  token  to  her  breast,  with  words  of  love  and 
tenderness,  and  pardon  for  you.  And  here  you  are,  three 
months  after  her  death,  the  gay  and  dashing  young  bachelor, 
with  a  heart  as  light  as  the  cravat  you  wear.  Why,  a  New 
Cut  costermonger  will  display  the  required  outward  grief  in 
sixpenny  worth  of  crape  for  the  wife  he  has  kicked  to  her 
grave. 

Mav.  Three  months  ago  she  died,  and  four  months  ago  he 
proposed  to  me.  This  is  some  joke,  some  terrible  mysterious 
joke. 

Ar.  So  much  for  the  past.  1  thought  once,  if  ever  we 
should  meet,  I  should  kill  you ;  but  such  men  as  you  are  certain 
eventually  to  kill  yourselves.  Now  let  us  briefly  discuss  the 
future.  You  are  now  the  affianced  husband  of  Miss  Paver*. 
Does  Miss  Rivers  know  what  you  are  ? 

Va_nb.  How  do  you  mean,  what  I  am  t 
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A*-.  Since  you  wish  me  to  be  definite,  does  Miss  llivcrs 
Know  that  you  are  a  thorough  scamp  (  (pause)  No  answer  ! 
She  does  not  know  it — she  must  ! 

Vane.  I  quite  expected  this.  This  is  your  revenge,  (rises) 

Au.  And  do  you  deny  I  have  a  cause  for  revenge  I  But  it  i3 
no  revenge.  It  is  a  very  proper  consideration  for  the  future 
happiness  of  one  who,  I  confess,  is  very  dear  to  me, 

.  Vane.  I  see,  you  a:e  a  rival,  an  honest,  manly,  unselfish 
rival  ! 

An.  We  are  wasting  time.  I  have  a  duty  to  perform  and 
perform  it  1  shall.  If  you  do  not  enlighten  Miss  llivers  as  to 
your  true  position  and  character,  I  must. 

May.  (coming  forward)  Unnecessary  !  I  have  heard  all. 
(taking  cloak  from  Vanew  a  slow, mechanical  way  and  speakina 
to  him)  Is  all  true  l 

Vane,  (about  emphatically  to  deny  everything)  N — (Seeing 
Arthur  holding  letters  and  locket)  Yes  !  (pause)  I  suppose, 
M:ss  Bivers,  some,  that  is,  some  explanation  is  due. 

May.  (c. ,  indignantly)  Hush  !  how  dare  you  suppose  that 
I  can  accept  any  explanation  from  a  man  who,  on  his  own 
admission,  is  an  impostor  and  a  liar  !  I  cannot  forbid  your 
piesence  here,  but  1  can  and  do  forbid  you  to  insult  me  by 
uttering  another  syllable  to  me  !  (to  Arthur)  Mr.  Middleton. 
1  beg  your  aid  and  protection,  (she  takes  Arthur’s  arm) 

Ar.  She  take  my  arm  !  ' 

Vane  Your  champion  shall  be  put  to  no  trouble,  Miss 
Rivers.  I  will  obey  you.  (to  Arthur)  We  may,  perhaps,  meet 


Ar.  I  pray  not. 

wi&tihcrbe  able’  WllCn  W°  d°  m0=t  again’  to  <P>it3 

can  evelSeryqb;atVse  ‘°  ^  ,0U  a  VGry  ^  Wr°ng  beEoro  « 

Vane,  pi!  up  and  four  monihs  wasted  ;  nothin® 

left  now  but  the  little  widow  at  Twickenham.  Money  and 

«“v)Damnei  ^  °*  ABInWR  md  MaY-  pa,- 


ArAYTl1T°b  Can/  ever,t.hank  y°«.  Mr.  Middltfon'i  L'  1 
Au..  I  hank  me  for  making  you  unhappy  ! 

A  Ry  Then  tT"8  m°/ron'  a  futu‘-e  I  shudder  to  think  ol 
at  V  ^  at  n  ^  1,lVe  no^  mac^e  you  unhappy  '? 

rfud'  No’  not  unhaPPy-  I  am  bewidercd  in  tryino 
real  se  my  strange  escape,  but  not  u,ihappy_I  am  pahied 

thu  k  how  you  and  yours  have  suffered-yot  not  un har 
Was  she-was  your  sister  very  beautiful  1  7  1 

Ar.  Very. 
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May.  And  good  ? 

A  a.  As  good,  I  think,  aa  any  girl  can  be  on  this  earth. 

May.  And  I  am  neither  beautiful,  nor  good,  (they  up) 
Oli  !  from  what  a  misery  you  have  saved  me  ! 

An.  Then  I  may  leave  here,  assured  of  your  belief  that 
what  I  have  done  I  have  done  solely  and  wholly  for  your 
sake  and  for  the  sake  of  your  happiness.  And  may  I  hope, 
too,  that  you  will  sometimes  think  of  me  when  I  am  gone, 
that  you  will  not  altogether  forget  me? 

May.  I  shall  never  do  that  ;  I  have  thought  of  you  every 
day  since — (hesitates) — since  you  gave  me  these  violets. 
(shewing  hook)  Must  you  go  ? 

Ait.  Yes.  (pause)  But  to  return  ere  long,  if  you  will  let 
me — Oh,  it  is  not  wrong  to  say  it  now — to  return  to  make  you 
my  wife. 

May.  Oh  !  no,  no  !  I  am  unworthy  of  you. 

An.  (taking  book  from  her  and  throwing  out  the  violets)  Let 
me  throw  these  away — reminiscenses  of  the  past  not  altogether 
untinged  with  gloom,  (he.  plucks  fresh  violets  and  offers  them  to 
her)  Let  these  fresh,  nnd  bright,  take  their  place,  and  typify 
for  us  a  happy  future.  Do  take  them.  May;  you  know  you  told 
me  you  loved  violets.  Do  take  them,  May.  (May  takes  the 
violets  and  Alarum,  is  bending  over  her  as  if  to  kiss  her,  they 
go  off  ) 

Enter  Tom  hurriedly ,  l.  u.  e.,  followed  by  Sin  Conyers. 

Tom.  (aside,  stopping  his  hurried  pace)  I  can’t  do  this  sort  of 
thing  and  live  long,  (to  Sir  Conyers)  Look  here,  sir,  my  lungs 
are  not  made  of  leather.  Why  the  deuce  do  you  chase  me 
up  and  down  the  country  in  this  outrageous  manner ? 

Sir  C.  (l.)  Ask  yourself  the  question,  for  I’ll  be  sworn  you 
know  the  answer  as  well  as  I  can  give  it  to  you.  Why  do  you 
run  away  from  me  ? 

Tom.  How  do  1  know  that  you  are  not  a  creditor?  One 
of  my  numerous  enemies  the  tailors  !  For  the  sake  of  clear¬ 
ness  I  ought  to  inform  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  usually  pay 
the  cost  of  a  suit  of  togs,  and  the  cost  of  a  County  Court 
summons  at  one  and  the  same  time.  It’s  irritating  for  the 
moment,  but  the  after  feeling  is  soothing — you’re  happy  in  the 
consciousness  that  you’ve  done  common  justice  to  your  tailor, 
and  given  a  lift  to  the  revenue  of  your  country. 

Sir  C.  I  am  in  no  mood  to  hear  your  swagger  and  your  slang, 
sir.  I  am  here  to  receive  a  rational  explanation  ;  or  to  give 
you  a  sound  thrashing,  sir. 

'I  om.  The  programme  is  interesting,  but  it  requires  a  littlo 
•Iteration  to  be  relishable  to  me.  i  have  really  no  explanation 
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io  give  you,  and  not  being  an  imaginative  individual,  I  cannot 

impose  one  for  your  express  benefit.  As  for  the  hiding  with 
»vhich  you  threaten  me,  1  cannot  believe  you  would  be  so 
cowardly. 

Sir  C.  Cowardly !  I  am  an  old  man — you’re  a  young  one  1 

Tom.  And  so  cannot  think  of  striking  you. 

Sir.  C.  I  want  none  of  )  our  sham  heroism  here,  sir.  I 
want  you,  simply  and  plainly,  to  explain  your  position  with 
regard  to  the  lady  who  left  here  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Tom.  Then,  simply  and  plainly,  that  lady  and  I  were  dis¬ 
cussing  a  variety  of  topics  of  a  perfectly  proper  and  innocent 
character. 

Sir  C.  You  had  your  arm  round  her  waist,  sir  ! 

Tom.  Well,  I’m  not  a  bad-looking  fellow  ;  and  I  thought 
she’d  like  it.  Surely  there’s  no  harm  in  a  platonic  cuddle. 
Besides,  it  is  but  natural  she  should  tire  occasionally  of  an 
old  buffer  like  you. 

Sir  C.  ( unable  to  restrain  his  passion )  This  is  intolerable! 
Take  the  chastisement  you  deserve!  (Ice  raises  Jus  stick  ta 
strike  Tom.  Tom  stays  Jus  arm) 

Tom.  Steady,  old  volcano,  (they  struggle) 

Enter  Lady  Conyers,  r.  h. 

Sir  C.  I’ll  punish  you,  you  young  cur. 

Lady  C.  (to  Tom)  Stop  !  You  mustn’t  fight  with  my 
husband. 

Tom.  (r.  ,  surprised)  Husband!  (to  Sir  Conyers)  Is  this  lady 
your  wife  ? 

Sir  C.  (l.)  Who  the  plague  do  you  thins  sh«  is,  else  ?  Of 
course  she’s  my  wife,  and  to  my  shame  I  say  it. 

Tom.  (to  Lady  Coxyeri)  Oh,  you  abandoned  young 
person  !  \\  hat  is  to  become  of  you?  To  humbug  a  guardian 

is  spir.Ledand  excusable — to  deceive  a  husband  is  degrading 
— -contemptible.  (Lady  Conyers  goes  up.  To  Sir  Conyers) 
Sir,  before  this  moment  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  your  true 
relationship  to  this  person.  I  ask  you  to  believe  me,  when  I 
say  1  most  heartily  regret  any  annoyance  or  Mixiety  I  may 
have  caused.  And  I  beg  you  to  forgive  me. 

Sir  C.  (impulsively)  Spoken  with  all  the  manliness  of  a 
thorough  gentleman.  Say  no  more;  I  do  believe  you,  and  I 
do  forgive  you.  (shalces  hands)  But  as  for  my  wife _ 

Lady  C.  (down,  R. )  Do  not  condemn  your  wife  until  you 
have  heard  your  wife’s  defence,  and  do  not  let  go  your  hands 
yet.  (fo  Sir  Conyers)  This  young  gentleman  has  asked  your 
forgiveness  for  all  anxiety  he  may  have  caused  you,  and  that 
forgiveness  you  have  accorded  to  him.  Don't  loose  you* 
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Rktids  yet,  but  let  e?xh  one  grasp  and  press  the  other  until  both 
shall  wring  with  pain.  Sir  Conyers  Conyers  and  Tom 
Conyers!  Reconciled  father  and  forgiven  son. 

Sir  C.  Ehl 

Tom.  What?  (still  holding  each  other’s  hand,  they  loch 
earnestly  into  each  other’s  face) 

Sir  C.  ( after  a  pause  and  wry  quietly)  Tom! 

Tom.  ( also  quietly)  Father  !  (they  press  each  other's  hands , 
laying  nothing) 

Sir  C.  (after  a  pause,  sneakingly  wiping  his  eyes)  I  have  a 
touch  of  influenza,  Tom. 

Tom.  (doing  the  same)  Yes,  it’s  prevalent. 

Lady  C.  Come  and  kiss  your  mamma,  Tom. 

Tom.  Certainly,  (kssses  her  ;  Sir  Conyers  looks  jealous) 
SirC.  (aside,  to  Tom)  Excuse  my  mentioning  it,  Tom,  but 
l  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you’ll  do  that  sort  of  thing  to 
your  mother  as  little  as  possible, 

Tom.  As  little  as  possible,  1  promise  you.  By  the  way,  as 
you  are  responsible  for  Lady  Conyers’  debts,  I  shall  have  to 
trouble  you  for  the  price  of  a  pair  of  trousers. 

Sir  C.  My  wife  !  trousers  !  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Tom.  She’ll  tell  you. 

(Sir  Conyers  and  Lady  Conyers  go  up  ;  Tom  sees  Arthur 

and  May,  ivho  enter) 

Tom.  (to  Arthur)  Why,  Arthur,  I  thought  you  had 
drowned  yourself!  (pointing  to  May)  Made  it  up  again? 
That’s  right.  Bless  you  !  Come  and  let  me  introduce  you  to 
my  father  and'  mother — don’t  be  startled.  I’ve  such  a 
splendid  little  romance  in  real  life  to  tell  you  after  dinner. 
[they  go  up  to  Sir  Conyers  and  Lady  Conyer  )  Father  and 
(comically)  Mamma — let  me  present  to  you  my  dearest  friend, 
Arthur  Middleton,  a  very  average  Christian,  a  rattling  good 
scholar,  and  the  perfection  of  a  gentleman.  (Arthur  bows, 
Sir  Conyers  shakes  hands). 

Sir  C.  .Delighted  to  meetyoa.  sir.  Do  us  the  honour  of 
dining  with  us. 

Ar.  I  should  be  charmed  bur - 

Tom.  (pointing  to  May)  There’s  his  excuse,  (to  Sir  Conyers) 
That’s  his  young  woman.  They’re  going  to  be  married  in  a 
week,  (to  Arthur)  Introduce  us  all  to  the  excuse,  old  fellow, 
and  we’ll  all  make  up  a  jolly  party  at  dinner.  Dad  and  his 
wife,  and  you  and  your  fairy  can  squeeze  each  other’s  hands 
under  the  table  cloth  and  I’ll  carve.  (Arthur  leads  May  up 
to  three  at  back  and  introduces  her.  Tom  comes  dovm) 

Tom.  What  a  morning  of  events  this  has  been.  Ilang  it ; 
it's  worthy  of  verse,  and  if  I  have  not  lost  my  cunning  since  I 
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ased  to  do  the  Poets’  corner  for  the  “Suffolk  Slasher,  "vorro  h 
shall  have.  ( goes  to  table  and  writes  in  note-book;  appears  io  V 
very  seriously  engaged  in  composition ;  all  come  down) 

Lady  C.  (c.,  to  Tom)  We  wait  for  you,  Tommy  dear. 

Tom.  All  right,  sweet  mamma,  half  a  moment. 

Sir  C.  What  are  you  doing  ?  Reckoning  up  the  price  of 
those  trousers  ? 

Tom.  No,  listen,  and  let  Tennyson  look  to liis  laurels!  I’ve 
written  an  inspired  verse  for  this  brilliant  occasion.  ( stands 
between  Lady  and  Sir  Conyers  on  one  side  ;  Arthur  and  May 
on  the  other ;  reads  from  note-book ) 

“  Let  this  eventful  happy  day  be  one 

In  each  life  here,  set  out  from  every  othes*, 

(2oSir  C.)A  day  whereon  you’ve  found  a  long  lost  son, 

And  I  have  found  a  father. 

Lady  C.  ( naively  taking  up  line )  And  a  mother. 

Tom.  (to  Arthur)  “Whilst  Arthur  there,  the  happiest  of 
men,  has  won - 

Ar.  ( taking  up  the  line )  I  know  !  “  My  Fairy  of  the  Glen.’' 

(Arthur  affectionately  places  his  arm  in  May’s.  Tom  turns 
smiling  to  Sir  Conyers  and  Lady  Conyers,  and  shews  match¬ 
box) 

Lady  Conyers. 

Arthur.  Tom. 

Mat.  Sir  Conyrs* 


CURTAIN. 


NOTICE. 

The  attention  of  those  who  take  part  in  or  organise 
dramatic  representations  should  be  called  to  the  law  on 
copyright.  All  representations  of  copyright  dramatic 
works  are  liable  to  fees  where  money  or  consideration 
be  taken  for  admission,  tickets  or  programmes  sold,  a 
collection  made,  or  where  any  theatre,  hall,  or  other 
place  be  hired  for  such  purpose.  It  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  fees  for  plays  should  be  paid  in  advance 
and  an  authorised  permission  obtained,  otherwise  each 
person  taking  part,  or  causing  such  play  to  be  repre¬ 
sented,  is  severally  liable  to  a  penalty  or  damages.  By 
means  of  the  telegraph  injunctions  can  be  obtained  to 
restrain  unauthorised  performances,  which  if  ignored, 
would  lead  to  the  imprisonment  of  the  offenders.  Agents 
are  appointed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  are  em¬ 
powered  to  collect  fees  on  behalf  of  the  various  authors 
or  proprietors,  and  to  exact  full  penalties  where  fees 
have  not  been  paid  in  advance.  Appended  will  be  found 
a  few  of  the  many  cases  which  have  been  disposed  of  in 
court.  Any  information  on  this  subject  can  be  obtained 
by  sending  a  stamped  directed  envelope  to 

Samuel  French,  Ltd.,  89,  Strand,  London ,  W.G. 

Fees  for -plays  on  which  Mr.  French  owns  or  collects  the 
acting  right  must  be  paid  at  the  above  addresser  the  authorised 
agents . 

To  prevent  useless  correspondence  it  must  be  strictly  under¬ 
stood  that  no  reduction  can  be  made  on  account  of  a  performance 
taking  place  for  the  benefit  of  a  charity  or  any  other  cuitse 
whatever, 

1.  Every  person  who,  without  authority,  takes  part  in  any 
Play,  or  causes  any  Play  to  be  represented,  is  liable  to  a  penalty 
or  damages.  Penalties  will  always  be  stringently  enforced  in 
all  cases  where  the  title  and  names  of  the  characters  of  a  play 
have  been  changed  or  disguised. 

By  the  3rd  and  4th  Wm.  IV, ,  c.  15,  sec.  2.  —  “If  any  person 
shall  *  *  *  represent,  or  cause  to  be  represented,  without 

the  consent,  in  writing,  of  the  Author  or  other  Proprietor  first 
had  and  obtained,  at  any  place  of  dramatic  entertainment 
within  the  British  dominions,  any  such  production  as  afore¬ 
said,  or  any  part  thereof,  every  such  offender  shall  be  liable  for 
each  and  every  such  representation  to  the  payment  of  an 
amount  not  less  than  forty  shillings,  or  to  the  full  amount  of 
a  benefit  or  advantage  arising  from  such  representation,  of  the 
injury  and  loss  sustained  by  the  plaintiff  therefrom.’ 


2.  It  is  no  defence  that  the  performance  was  in  aid  of  a 
charity  or  by  amateurs. 

In  the  case  of  Byron  y.  Finch,  tried  before  Theobald  Pur¬ 
cell,  Esq.,  County  Court  Judge  at  Limerick,  in  January,  1880, 
Mr.  Connolly  for  the  defence  said: — “Was  not  the  perform¬ 
ance  in  aid  of  Barrington’s  Hospital  ?  Mr.  Byron  wants  to 
prevent  us  from  being  charitable  here.”  The  Judge  said 
“  There  is  no  use  in  these  observations,  Mr.  Connolly.  If  the 
Histrionic  Society  want  to  be  charitable  they  cannot  be  so  at 
Mr.  Byron’s  expense.”  And  in  the  case  of  French  v.  Styles, 
tried  at  the  Bloomsbury  County  Court,  London,  in  February, 
1881,  the  defendant  contended  “that  as  he  had  not  been  paid 
for  his  services,  and  the  performance  was  for  the  benefit  of 
another  member  of  the  Club,  he  was  not  liable.  ”  The  Judge, 
Francis  Bacon,  Esq.,  said  “  The  law  was  very  clear,  and  the 
defendant  was  liable.  ” 

3.  It  is  immaterial  where  the  performance  takes  place. 

“What  is  said  by  all  the  Judges  just  comes  to  this,  that  the 

very  first  time  you  use  a  place  for  the  performance  of  a  dra¬ 
matic  piece,  that  constitutes  the  place  then  for  the  first  time  a 
‘  Place  of  Dramatic  Entertainment.  ’  ‘  Palmer  v.  Brassington.  ’  ” 

Judgment  of  Thomas  Ellison,  Esq.,  Judge  of  the  County  Court 
of  Yorkshire,  holden  at  Sheffield.  “  The  use  for  the  time  in 
question,  and  not  for  a  former  time,  is  the  essential  fact. 
‘Russell  v.  Smith,’  12  Q.  B.,  N.S.,  217.” 

4.  It  is  no  defence  that  money  was  not  taken. 

“  Although  in  the  case  of  ‘  Russell  v.  Smith,  ’  reference  was 
made  to  the  fact  that  no  charge  was  made  at  the  door,  that  was 
no  element  at  all  in  considering  the  question  whether  a  place  is 
a  place  of  Dramatic  Entertainment.  ‘Palmer  v.  Brassington.’  ” 

Fees,  however,  need  not  be  paid  for  performances  taking 
place  in  a  private  dwelling  house  to  invited  guests,  where  no 
money  or  consideration  be  taken  for  admission,  tickets  or  pro¬ 
grammes  sold,  or  a  collection  made. 

5.  Performances  by  Private  Clubs. 

“  In  the  action  French  v.  Theobalds  and  others,  judgment 
was  given  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  for  separate  penalties 
and  for  costs  against  the  President  and  Secretary  respectively 
of  a  Club  when  a  dx-amatic  piece  was  performed  to  an  audience 
composed  of  members,  and  although  no  charge  was  made  for 
admission,  the  subscription  of  membership  was  held  to  be  the 
consideration  for  admission.” 

6.  The  fee  must  be  paid  prior  to  performance. 

In  the  case  of  French  v.  Dye,  heard  at  the  Camberwell 
County  Court,  the  defendant  contended  that  he  had  tendered 
the  fee  after  the  performance,  but  that  the  plaintiff  had  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  it.  The  Judge  said  that  the  law  cleai'ly  stated 
that  consent  in  writing  of  the  Author  or  Proprietor  must  be 
first  had  and  obtained,  and  gaye  judgment  for  the  plaintiff 
for  the  full  penalty  and  costs. 

It  is  not  required  by  law  to  have  a  notice  printed  on  a  play, 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  copyright,  and  a  play  must  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  free  because  it  does  not  contain  such  notice. 


X*H>OSOJSIlVZXJ!nQ[.-A  most  effective  Proscenium  can  be 
formed  by  utilising  the  paper  made  for  this  purpose.  Three  pieces  of  wood  are 
merely  required, shaped  according  to  the  above  design, and  covered  with  the  paper- 
the  proscenium  having  the  appearance  of  puffed  satin  panels,  in  gold  frames’ 
with  Shakespeare  medallion  in  the  centre.  ’ 

Puffed  satin  paper,  light  blue,  size  20  inches  by  30  inches,  per  sheet,  Is. 

Imitation  Gold  Bordering,  per  sheet  Is.,  making  14  feet. 

Shakespearean  Medallion,  18  inches  in  diameter,  2s. 

DS&OP  SG3ES2WTE3.— The  picture  shown  above  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  scene.  It  comprises  four  sheets  of  paper  which  are  to  be  pasted  in 
the  centre  of  any  sized  canvas  that  may  be  requisite  for  the  drop  curtain.  Sizr 
8£  feet  by  5  feet.  Price  10s.  6d. 


OOOK.SS,  -Th  ose  comprise  three  sheets  of  paper  each,  and  can  be 
had  either  for  drawing-  room  or  cottage  purposes.  Size,  7  feet  by  3  feet.  Price 
complete,  5s.  each. 

"'I^JCJ!tf»C>’^Pr--This  is  a  parlour  window  formed  with  twosheets 
of  paper,  and  could  be  made  practicable  to  slide  up  and  down  by  mounting 
on  two  pieces  of  wood,  allowing  one  to  groove  into  the  other  at  the  sides  The 
introduction  of  curtains  each  side  would  make  it  very  effective.  Size  3  feet  bv  41 
feet.  Price  4s.,  complete.  *  5 

3E-3E&TES3XT<3JE3C  .WIMTDOW.-  Consisting  of  fom 
sheets  of  paper,  representing  a  window  containing  four  large  ornamental 
frosted  glass  panes  with  coloured  glass  round.  Size  feet  high  by  5  feet 
Price  7s.  6d. 

JE3-— This  is  also  made  with  two  sheets  of  naner 
The  fire  is  lighted,  but  should  this  not  be  required  a  fire-paper  can  be  hung  over 
it.  It  will  be  found  most  useful  in  many  farces  wherein  a  character  has  to  climb 
up  achimney,  and  many  plays  where  a  fireplace  is  indispensable.  By  purchasing 
a  door,  window,  and  fireplace  an  ordinary  room  scene  could  easily  oe  constructed 
with  the  addition  of  seme  wall-paper  Size  3  feet  by  4$  feet.  Price,  complete 

All  canvas,  calico,  ©r  other  material  used  for  scenery  should  be  sewn  in  hori 
zontal  strips  this  prevents  rucking  when  rolled  up. 


The  Proscenium  Paper,  Medallion,  Drop  Scene,  and  French 
Window  can  Pe  seen  mounted  at  89,  Strand,  London. 


FRENCH’S  ACTING  EDITION  —  7s.  per  Vol.,  6d.  each. 


VOLUME  132, 

1967  The  Nightingale 
1968. Ours,  Is. 

1969  Play,  Is. 

1970  Elsie's  Rival 

1971  Bearding  the  Lion 

1972  Thrown  Together 

1973  Jolli  boy’s  Woes 

1974  Home  Rule 

1975  Old  Friends 

1976  Calthorpe  Case 
•  1977  Our  Lottie 

1978  Our  Regiment 

1979  Harvest 

1980  Dream  Faces,  Is. 

VOLUME  133. 

1981  Progress,  Is. 

1982  School,  Is. 

1983  War,  Is. 

1984  My  Lady  Help 

1985  His  Toast 

1986  Adoption 

1987  The  Bailiff 

1988  The  Deacon 

1989  Rosencrantz  and 

Guildensfcern 

1990  Proof 

1991  Show  of  Hands 

1992  Alumni  Play 

1993  Early  Bird 

19,94  For  Half-a-Million 

1995  Cable  Car 

VOLUME  134. 

1996  Toy  Shop 

1997  First  Come  First 

Served. 

1998  Pepperpot’s  Little  Pets 

1999  After  a  Storm  Comes 

a  Calm 

2000  Express 

2001  Taken  from  the  French 

2002  Declined  with  Thanks 

2003  A  Superior  Person 

2004  Arabian  Nights 

2005  Going  it 

2006  Hearts 

2007  Loan  of  a  Wife 
2U08  Ratlin  the  Reefer 

2009  Joint  Household 

2010  Bohemians  of  Paris 

VOLUME  135. 

2011  Cheerful  and  Musical 

2012  New  Sub 

2013  Pickpocket 

2014  Happy  go  Lucky 

2015  On  the  Beach 

•  2016  Miss  Impudence 

2017  Shooting  the  Moon 

2018  Queer  Street 

2019  Kissing  goes  by  Favour 

2020  Richard’s  Play 

2021  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Muffitt 

2022  Confidential  Clerk 

2023  Mrs.  Willis’s  Will 

2024  Lot  49 

2025  Midnight  Charge 


^  VOLUME  136. 

3026  Burglar  and  Judge 

2027  Retiring 

2028  Fancy  Fair 

2029  Midsummer  Day 

2030  Hester’s  Mysterv,  Is. 

2031  Setting  of  the  Sun 

2032  Three  Hats 

1  2,033  Tragedy 

2034  Theory  and  Practice 

2035  A  Love  Suit 
9036  Lady  by  Birth 
2*037  Outwitted 

2038  Iron  Founder 

2039  Assault  and  Battery 
o040  Well  Played. 

VOLUME  137. 

2041  Between  the  Posts 

2042  Snowdrift 

2043  Nita’s  First 

2044  Meddle  and  Muddle 

2045  My  Cousin 

2046  He,  She,  and  It 

2047  Her  New  Dressmaker 

2048  Leap  Year 

2049  In  Danger 

2950  Those  Landladies 

2051  Maria 

2052  -Floating  a  Company 

2053  Snowstorm 

2054  In  Two  Minds 
20o5  On  Change 

VOLUME  138. 

2056  Breezy  Morning 

2057  Gentleman  Whip 

2058  Gay  Lothario 

2059  Dancing  Dervish 

2060  Sixes  and  Sevens 

2061  Faded  Flowers 

2062  Silver  Keepsake 

2063  Accepted  by  Prcfxy 
2084  In  An  Attic 

2065  A  Fragment 

2066  Turned  Up 

2067  Kleptomania 

2068  Rain  Clouds 
2089  Retaliation 

2070  Odd  Trick 

VOLUME  139. 

2071  Man  Who  Wasn’t 

2072  Comedy  and  Tragedy 

(Gilbert) 

2073  Nine  Days’  Wonder 

2074  In  the  Eyes  of  the 

World 

2075  The  Journey’s  End 

2076  Pierrot  and  Pier;ette 

2077  Sad  Memories 

2078  Stolen  Kisses 

2079  Love  and  DeiUistrv 

2080  Villain  and  Victim 

2081  Kitty  Clive 

2082  The  Interview 
2«'s3  Merri field’s  Ghost 
2084  Meadow  Sweet 

I  20 0"  Paper  Chase 


VOLUME  140 

2086  A  Patron  Saint 

2087  Home,  Sweet  Home 
208S  Twilight 

2089  The  Lady  Interviewc 
,  2090  The  Guinea  Stamp 

j  2c91  In  Nelson’s  Days 
2092  Jealousy  *  . 

1  2093  White  Stocking 

2094  Old  Garden 

2095  ThriUby 

2096  In  the  Season 

2097  Idylle  of  the  Closing 

Century 

2098  Woman’s  Proper  Pla^ 
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Guide^to  Selecting  Plays,  describing  1,700  plays.  Is. 
Shadow  Pantomimes.  With^numerous  illustrations.  Is  * 
Amateurs  ’  Guide,  Handbook  and  Manual.  Is.  * 

Monologues  a  la  Mode.  By  Evelyn  Fletcher.  Is. 


